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Memorabilia. 





|? is usually possible to obtain from New 

York History (the official publication of 
the New York State Historical Association) 
a phrase or two which is applicable in our 
own country, and in the January 1946 issue 
we read these words: “In these troublous 
times when man’s attention appears to be 
riveted on matters of immediate interest and 
of future concern, there is also appearing a 
hopeful and growing appreciation of the 
significance of the past. The importance of 
this undertaking can hardly be overstated or 
over-estimated.” Such thoughts must have 
been echoed many times since the cessation 
of hostilities and the gigantic reorganization 
of museums, record offices and libraries 
which has commenced with the restoration 
of treasures from their piaces of safety from 
bombs, 

The first instalment of the diary of a 12- 
year-old boy, Orrin Robertson, who lived 
on a hill-farm outside Ithaca, N.Y., kept in 
the year 1861 is a pleasing feature. Dr. 
G. B. Cutten contributes genealogical details 
aoe silversmith families of New York 

te 


The illustrations in this Journal maintain 
their high standard of quality. 


THE contributors to the 1943 volume of 

The Year's Work in English Studies 
(Oxford University Press, 10s. 6d.) are the 
same as for the 1942 volume and fulfil their 
their useful task with the expected compe- 
tence. While finding fewer books to write 
about they agree in general that there was 
no falling-off in quality in 1943, and it is 
gratifying to see how much was added to the 





matter of English scholarship and criticism 
in that vital year when English-speakers were 
driving the Axis out of Africa and Sicily and 
up the Italian peninsula. 

For it may be worth while to remind our- 
selves that even in the fourth year of a total 
war the centenaries of the houses of Mac- 
millan and Batsford were celebrated by 
books, and the year’s publications included 
F. M. Stenton’s ‘Anglo-Saxon England,’ 
Carleton Brown’s and Rossell H. Robbins’s 
‘The Index of (Middle English. Verse,’ J. 
Dover Wilson’s ‘ The Fortunes of Falstaff,’ 
C. M. Bowra’s ‘ Heritage of Symbolism,’ 
Edith Sitwell’s ‘Notebook,’ Lord David 
Cecil’s ‘ Hardy the Novelist,’ J. C. Corson’s 
‘ Bibliography of Sir Walter Scott,’ and fur- 
ther volumes of the Johns Hopkins Spenser, 
the ‘ Twickenham’ Pope, and Edward N. 
Hooker’s ‘Critical Works of John Dennis.’ 

It is to Dr. F. S. Boas’s satisfaction that 
the increase in specialist magazines and the 
full flow of magazine-articles was continued, 
and to ours that over fifty items from ‘N. 
and Q.’ are dealt with. The index of selected 
subjects increases the usefulness of this 
growing work of reference. 


ETHER with Alain’s En lisant Dickens 
(see ante p. 111) it seems that one must 
read Mr. George Orwell on Dickens in his 
‘Critical Essays’ (Secker and Warburg, 
8s. 6d.). Mr. V. S. Pritchett discusses the 
‘Essays’ in The New Statesman, 16 Feb- 
ruary, and thinks the essay on Dickens * one 
of the most sensible and sympathetic ever 
written.” He continues: 
It is a good point that Dickens is an irrational and 
visual novelist who sees crowds, but never really sees 
a process; and this leads one to the conclusion 
that social criticism of Dickens has no more to say. 
The permanence, so far, of the Dickens characters 
surely lies in the fact that (whatever injustices their 
creator may be attacking) these are preoccupied 
with their own inner story. They exist in their own 
right. Few of them seem to me genuine eccentrics; 
few of them are genuine political animals. They 
ar all individuals caught in the universal process of 
soliloquy. Like Dickens they are actors, declaim- 
ing their inner fantasies on a stage. They lead 
double lives. 


HE question-master has to report that the 
brains-trust is unanimously opposed to 

the exclusion of unanswered queries from the 
indexes. Convincing arguments from some 
of their letters are printed under “ Replies.” 
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Literary and Historical 
____ Notes. 


THE LATIN RIDDLE IN THE 
EXETER BOOK. 


ON folio 129b of the Old English Exeter 
Book, inserted almost at the end of the 
manuscript among the last few of the many 
vernacular verse riddles in this collection, are 
five lines of Latin, now usually distinguished 
as Riddle 90 (or 89), which have given rise 
to much speculation. The text, with normal 
abbreviations expanded, runs as follows: 
mirum uidetur mihi lupus ab agno tenetur 
obcubuit agnus et capit uiscera lupi 
dum starem et misarem uidi gloriam magnan (sic) 
dui lupi stantes et tertium tribul (sic) 
IIII pedes habebant cum septem oculis uidebant. 
There are several obvious errors, some per- 
haps due to the scribe’s suddenchange-over at 
this point from one language to another: a 
dative seems necessary after obcubuit, and 
mirarem, magnam, duo and tribulantes are 
generally accepted as corrections. Some 
further changes have been put forward for 
metrical reasons. Franz Dietrich, who 
made the first intensive study of Old English 
riddle material, has been followed by most 
modern commentators in taking the lines as 
an altered or corrupted version of approxi- 
mate hexameters with a marked caesura and 
medial rhymes.t An alternative view is 
simply lines with six main stresses in the style 
of the so-called hypermetrical lines found in 
batches in Old English verse,? and this seems 
a preferable conclusion if we take into 
account that the lines are in a codex other- 
wise devoted to Old English poems. Medial 
rhymes are established by altering to mirum 
mihi uidetur in line 1, by adding rupi after 
agnus in line 2, and by substituting parem 
for magnam in line 3. By including all these 
changes, and adding some punctuation, we 
should arrive at a normalised text as fol- 
lows: 
Mirum mihi uidetur: lupus ab agno tenetur, 
.obcubuit agnus rupi et capvit uiscera luni. 
Dum starem et mirarem, uidi gloriam parem: 
duo lupi stantes et tertium tribulantes 


quattuor pedes habebant, cum septem  oculis 
uidebant. 





all Dietrich, Zeitschrift fiir deutsches Altertum xi 
(1859) 486, xii (1865) 250. 
2 


Cf. F. Holthausen, Englische Studien xxxvii 


(1907) 210. 





There has been a recent objection to such 
a drastic normalising. One must concede 
that the number of changes involved is con- 
siderable in so few lines, and that we are 
producing thereby a type of verse which in 
the circumstances, with no other specimens 
of Latin verse in this MS. and nothing at all 
similar in the way of consistent medial 
rhymes in Old English verse except one very 
obscure poem, it would be hard to parallel 
satisfactorily. The metrical changes are not 
very violent ones, however (we should have 
a kind of rhyme already in line 3 without 
substituting parem), and do not disturb the 
sense; in fact in one instance, the addition of 
rupi as a dative in line 2, the sense as well as 
the rhyme is improved. Since it is logical 
to think of the lines as a riddle like their 
surroundings, there is a slight possibility that 
some of the distortion in the received text 
is a deliberate extra puzzle and is due to the 
composer himself, who has after all left fairly 
clear clues for its correction. It is a fact that 
medial rhymes in most Old English verse 
come only as a sporadic adornment, it is a 
fact that these Latin lines inserted in an Old 
English verse manuscript have even when 
grammatically corrected only two clear 
rhyming lines (4 and 5) out of five; so that 
the normalising is still far from a certainty. 

Whether we have consistent rhyme or not, 
neither the literal sense nor the problem of 
solving the lines is much affected. Indeed, 
the solution of the piece as a riddle is still 
wrapped in doubt, as are the solutions of 
an uncomfortably high proportion of the 
neighbouring vernacular riddles. The full 
list of guesses is long and complicated, 
hardly worth resurrecting in much detail, 
and I mention here only a few more note- 
worthy ones. Dietrich at first took Jupus, 
line 1, for a pike-fish and Jupi, line 4, for two 
hop-vines, with a number of buds (oculis) 
and tendrils (pedes, 5) in which the creature 
was entangled. He then gave up this entan- 
glement in favour of a second guess, /upus 
as a “ perch,” with the whole riddle a play 

3 Cf. E. V. K. Dobbie, ‘The Exeter Book’ 
(Anglo-Saxon Poetic Records III), New York 
1936, p. 378, where a useful summary of earlier 
critical opinion on the lines is given; further 
accounts will be found in older editions of the 
Riddles, by F. Tupper (1910), p. 105, and A. J. 
Wyatt (1912), p. 121, and the text, together with a 
modern English version, is also in W. S. Mackie, 
* The Exeter Book Part II’ (E.E.T.S.), London 1934. 
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on the name Cynewulf, the poet who signed 
his name in runes in four Old English poems 
on religious themes. Both ideas seem very 
obscure and far-fetched, and the second one 
is in part motivated by the theory, then cur- 
rent and now generally rejected, that Cyne- 
wulf was also the author of all the Exeter 
Book riddles. A similar involved charade 
on this writer’s name was produced by the 
two Erlemanns.* The chief alternative view 
was put forward by Henry Morley, who took 
agnus, line 1, to refer to the symbolic Agnus 
Dei, Christ the Lamb of God, overcoming 
lupus, the devil. An ingenious but much less 
attractive variant of this is Henry Bradley’s 
idea that the poem concerns the conversion 
by the Lamb of God of a certain Wulfstan, 





in derivation “ Wolf-stone” from Jupus 
“wolf” and rupi “ rock ” meaning “stone” !5 
Neither of these makes much attempt at ex- 
plaining the last three lines, the second 
“wonder” (gloriam magnam or _ parem) 
which the poet says he saw, namely two 
“wolves” standing and worrying a third, 
with a precise number of feet and eyes be- 
tween them. 

It seems to me that in considering afresh 
these puzzling lines, the right depth of cau- 
tion is reached only if we are set on rejecting 
the ambiguous, the over-problematic and 
ingenious, and above all base our suggestions 
on what we know is consistent with Anglo- 
Saxon ideas. One cause for the number of 
radically different guesses made in the past 
has been the ambiguity of the term lupus, 
which in Latin and for an Anglo-Saxon as 
well could have several senses. Not only 
“wolf” but pikefish, hook, briar, horse’s bif 
and some others could be justified from 
Latin lexicons and, what is more important 
in the circumstances, from extant Old Eng- 
lish glosses of the Latin word.®. In addition, 
we have to remember an important semantic 
development of the Old English equivalent 
word wulf, from the animal “ wolf” to the 
figurative value “ outlaw, robber” or any 
criminal who deserved hunting down and 
executing, a derived meaning which is used 





4E, Erlemann, Archiv fiir das Studium der 
neueren Sprachen’ und Lit. cxi (1903) 59; F. 
Erlemann, ib. cxv (1905) 391. 

5 Morley, ‘ English Writers,’ II, London 1888, 
p. 224; Bradley, Mod. Lang. Review, vi (1911), 436. 

6 Cf. Wright-Wiilcker, ‘ Anglo-Saxon and Old- 
English Vocabularies.’ I, London 1883, 31.7, 31.15, 
107.8, 180, 26, 261 37, etc. 


frequently in Old English poetry.?, With so 
much variety, the identity of Jupus in our 
first line hardly seems a safe starting-point 
for conjecture. We are on firmer ground 
with the word agnus, which can mean no- 
thing except either the literal “ lamb” or the 
Scriptural figure, Christ the “ Lamb of God ” 
without blemish or spot. 

Henry 'Morley’s suggestion does in fact 
seem to me to be quite a natural connection 
of ideas. The objection sometimes made to 
it that it involves us in theological subjects 
not found in any of the other vernacular 
riddles in the MS. (so far as there is agree- 
ment about their solutions), is scarcely valid. 
It is generally agreed that the making of 
these riddles was a monkish pastime, and 
there seems no reason why ecclesiastics 
should not have made up riddles and puzzles 
on theological themes as well as on every- 
day objects. One might even suggest that 
since this is a rather novel theme for a riddle, 
it may explain why a fresh medium, Latin, 
was used for it. 

But we can fully justify Morley’s guess 
only if we are prepared to take the conse- 
quences and explain from it the whole poem, 
and not just one or two terms in it. The 
opening two lines would then allude either 
to a known incident in Christ’s life wherein 
He was victorious in a personal conflict with 
the devil, or to a more general conception of 
the devif as being dealt a mortal blow by 
Christ’s triumph on the Cross. For the first 
possibility one might put forward the popu- 
lar incident of Christ’s temptation for forty 
days in the wilderness (in Mark i, 12 f., Mat- 
thew iv, 1-11, Luke iv, 1-13). But the second, 
more general conception seems the more 
likely. We should have no need to read 
obscure symbolism into the details of the 
Lamb being on a rock (occubuit rupi) and 
seizing the entrails of an inveterate foe the 
Wolf. The rock, if indeed the word rupi is 
to be admitted at all into the text, might 
refer to the sepulchre, “hewn out of rock ” 
(Mark xv, 46; cp. Matthew xxvii, 60, Luke 
xxiii, 53), in which Christ was lain after the 
triumph on the Cross; and the Wolf's entrails 
could be taken for the essence of the devil’s 

powers thereby wrested from him. The verb 
obcumbo (occumbo) is frequently used in 
Latin in a secondary sense “ fall dead, die,” 





7 For illustrations cf. L. Whitbread, Journal of 











Engl. and Germanic Philology xli, (1942), 368. 
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and occubuit more than once glosses the Old | should however feel more confident of this 


English gecrang (gecrong), “ fell,” which can 
have a common similar implication of death.8 

I hesitate to urge these last two explana- 
tions as more than conjectures, but at least 
if we are to read into the first two lines some 
allusion to the triumph of Christ over the 
devil, it would be a natural sequence of ideas 
to look for a reference to the Crucifixon in 
the remaining three. This I do consider very 
possible. We may put emphasis on the 
choice of the word gloriam in line 3 as a 
variant of mirum in the first line; if the 
triumph on the Cross were indeed in the 
composer’s mind, the term “ glory ” would 
be particularly fitting for the Crucifixon 
scene. The term /upi, line 4, in the basic 
sense “wolves ” was as we noted often asso- 
ciated in Anglo-Saxon thought with outlaws 
or criminals fit only to be hanged. The 
three “ wolves” in line 4 might well be 
Christ and the two malefactors crucified one 
on each side of Him (in Mark xv, 27 f., Mat- 
thew xxvii, 38, Luke xxiii, 32 f., John xix, 
18) and quite properly described as stantes, 
“raised up” because stretched out on their 
crosses, and tribulantes, “harassing” or 
“ closely pressing,” that is flanking, Christ to 
right and to left. The regular sense “ har- 
assing ” for tribulantes could however be 
accepted as an allusion to the Scriptural 
references that the two thieves joined with 
the priests and scribes in mocking Christ; 
Mark xv, 32 and Matthew xxvii, 44. 

The last line of the Latin, specifying that 
all three “ wolves” had four feet and saw 
with seven eyes, is difficult, and I would not 
claim that the following solution is more 
than tentative. We may have to do here with 
“four feet’ as the four extremities of each 
of the three crosses, and with “ seven eyes ” 
as the pair of natural eyes in each of the 
crucified men added on to the traditional five 
wounds of piercing through which Christ 
suffered on the Cross, that is the two nails 
in the hands, the two in the feet, and the 
spear driven through the side (as in John 
xix, 34). The idea of five wounds, not the 
more logical four with only one nail through 
the two feet, is quite in keeping with earlier 
medieval and in particular with Anglo-Saxon 
traditions concerning the Crucifixion’ I 





8 Cf. Wright-Wiilcker, op. cit., 35, 25, 460, 10. 
9 Cf. Beatrice White, Mod. Lang. Review xl 
(1945) 206, citing the Old English vis‘on-poem 
‘Dream of the Rood,’ lines 8 f., which mentions 








explanation of the numbers if the MS. read 
not habebant, uidebant but the singular 
habebat, uidebat, which would make a much 
clearer allusion just to Christ’s Cross and 
His five wounds. But at least we are assign- 
ing an integral place in the allusion of the 
poem to the precise numbers given in line 5, 
instead of taking them, as in Dietrich’s first 
guess for example, as haphazard specifica- 
tions. 

Finally, the only safe alternative I see to 
the above attempt at explaining the lines in 
Latin as a riddle is to take them to refer 
straightforwardly to two remarkable inci- 
dents concerning an actual lamb and actual 
wolves; and to that we should logically have 
to add that these were incidents presumably 
known to the composer and his first readers 
but quite lost on us to-day. This seems a 
somewhat barren and ineffectual conclusion 
to reach. Though the details in the sugges- 
tions made above are certainly not free from 
doubt, I do consider there are better grounds 
for pressing some such symbolical interpreta- 
tion which does not stretch rational limits 
too far. 

L. WHITBREAD. 


THE GOBION FAMILY OF HORTON, 
ETC., CO. NORTHAMPTON, 1199-1327. 


N my article entitled “The Hortons of 
Leicestershire,” published in The Trans- 
actions of the Leicestershire Archaeological 
Society, 1941-42, and afterwards republished 
as an independent pamphlet (Leicester: W. 
Thornley and Son, Bowling Green Street) 
1943, noticed at clxxxiv. 240, I dealt with 
various members of the family of Gobion, 
which held estates at Horton, Co. Northamp- 
ton. 

I there showed that in the early part of 
the thirteenth century—c. 1220—one Roger 
de Merley, then lord of the manor of Knap- 
toft, Co. Leicester (I.P.M. c. 1251/2), gave 
the said manor to Richard Gobyun or 
Gobion (hereinafter called Richard Gobion 
I) in frank marriage with his sister Agnes 








five jewels gleaming on the crossbeam of Christ's 
Cross, presumably symbols of the five 
(the jewels are found also in early medieval Italian 


mosaics of the Cross, cf. B. Dickins and A.C. 
Ross, ‘ The Dream of the Rood,’ 2nd ed., London, 


1945, p. 21). 
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née de Merley. 
probability, the Gobions did not, as a family, 
remove to Knaptoft but, continuing them- 
selves to live on their ancestral Northamp- 
tonshire estate, first adopted such Roger de 
Merley’s bailiff at Knaptoft as their own, 
and later on—between 1268 and 1277—pre- 
vailed upon one of their own trusty tenants 
from Horton to go to Knaptoft to act for 
them in the like capacity, such later bailiff 
becoming known at Knaptoft as Henry de 
Horton, the pedigree of whose descendants, 
hence surnamed Horton and for long resid- 
ent at nearby Mowsley, I recorded at the 
College of Arms in or about 1938, from 
about 1450 onwards to that year, the Official 
Reference thereto being “ Norfolk, Vol. 37, 
page 169.” 

Turning, now, to the Gobions themselves, 
there are two ladies of the name, as to whose 
identity I would venture to invite the 
assistance of your readers. The earlier in 
date is Margaret née Gobion, the later Mar- 
gery Gobion. 


Margaret née Gobion, temp. King John 
(1199-1216). 


This lady married Roger de Heyford, of 
Heyford, etc., Co. Northampton, living in 
King John’s reign (1199-1216)—son and 
heir of Richard de Heyford—and by her 
such Roger became the fdther of Agnes née 
de Heyford, his sole heiress. This last- 
named married the feudal Baron Hugh de 
Morewic, of Co. Northumberland, who, in 
right of his said wife was also of Heyford, 
Harleston, etc. Co. Northampton, and who 
died in 1260-1. The eldest daughter of such 
marriage and co-heiress of her said father 
was Sibil née de Morewic, born 1248, who 
married, first, c. 1269, Sir Roger de Lumley, 
Knight, of Generation VII of the ancient 
Northern Family of Lumley, born c. 1245 
and still living in 1277/8, ancestor by her of 
the Earls of Scarbrough, and, secondly, after 
his death and before 7 June 1289, Laurence 
de Sancto Mauro (de St. Maur: St. Maur: 
whence Seymour), widower, who died before 
28 February 1297 (modern reckoning), 
LP.M. Co. Wilts 1297, and whose son and 
heir was Nicholas de Sancto Mauro (c. 1271- 
1315), 1.P.M. Co. Wilts 1316. The said Sibil 
herself died on 26 July 1298: LP.M. in 
P.R.O. 1298. 

Can anyone tell me the parentage of this 
Margaret née Gobion, thus the wife of Roger 


I showed also that, in all | 


de Heyford. living in the reign of King 
John? Was she, perhaps, a sister of the 
hereinafter mentioned Richard. Gobion I? 
And, if so, who was their father? 


Margery Gobion of 1327. 


In my above-mentioned article on “ The 
Hortons of Leicestershire” I was able to 
show four generations of the Gobion Fam- 
ily, as follows: 

Generation I.—Richard Gobion I who c. 
1220 married Agnes née de Merley as afore- 
said and who had, apparently, passed on by 
1268. (I have since found reasons for think- 
ing that he, in fact, died in 1230.) He was 
succeeded by: 

Generation II1—Hugh Gobion, his son 
and heir, who married c. 1244-45, was con- 
cerned in some National troubles shortly 
before c. 1269-70, and died 1275: two I.P.M.s, 
one in respect of Co. Leicester and the other 
in respect of Co. Bedford. He was succeeded 
by: 
Generation I1]—Richard Gobion II, his 
son and heir, who was born c. 1245-6, mar- 
ried c. 1282-3, was Plaintiff in a suit of 1289 
and died c. 1301-2 and before 13 March 
1301/2: two LP.M.s, one in respect of Co. 
Leicester and the other in respect of Co. 
Bedford. He had no or no surviving male 
issue, and his co-heiresses were his two 
daughters : 

Generation IV.— 

(1) Hawisia (Avice) née Gobion, born c. 
1283, who before and at the time of her said 
father’s death was living, married to Ralph 
le Botiller; and, 

(2) Elizabeth née Gobion, who at the time 
of her said father’s death was living unmar- 
ried. (Soon after her father’s death, as here- 
inafter will appear, she married Thomas 
Pagnell.) 

I have already intimated that the Gobions 
did not, as a family, migrate to Knaptoft, 
Co. Leicester. But I showed in my above- 
mentioned article and pamphlet that one 
member of the family certainly removed 
thither;—for in the Subsidy List of 1327 I 
found—as there stated—one Margery Gob- 
youn (Gobion) then assessed under Knap- 
toft in respet of her movable goods and per- 
sonal property. She was no longer assessed 





thereunder in the Subsidy List of 1332, and 
would seem, therefore, either to have died 
| there or to have removed thence between 
| 1327 and 1332. 
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Who, then, was she? Let us first assume 
that she was née Gobion and not the widow 
of a Gobion. She obviously, however, was 
not a daughter of the said Richard Gobion 
II, whose daughters and co-heiresses I have 
already mentioned. Had then the said Hugh 
Gobion, in addition to his said son Richard 
Gobion II, a younger son—and of what 
Christian name—who married and had the 
said Margery Gobyoun (Gobion) as a 
daughter? 

Assuming, on the other hand, that she was 
not née Gobion, but the widow of a Gobion, 
the question arises: Whose widow was she? 

That the wife of Richard Gobion II bore 
the Christian name of Margery and that she 
survived him is certain. See De Banco Roll, 
145, Mich., 31 Edw. I (1302), 309 D, Leye. 
But that she did not long remain a widow 
is equally certain. For such De Banco Roll 
proves this fact. It is a record of a law-suit, 
concerning the advowson of the Church of 
Knaptoft, brought by Thomas Paynel|1] and 
Elizabeth, his wife, together with Ralph le 
Botiller, the younger, and Hawise, his wife— 
such two wives, as therein shown, being the 
two above-mentioned daughters and co- 
heiresses of Richard Gobion II—against 
“ Ralph le Botiller, the elder, and Margery, 
his wife (Relict of Richard Gubiun),” i.., 
Relict of Richard Gobion II. 

Did, then, this Margery, the relict of 
Richard Gobion II and afterwards wife of 
Ralph le Botiller the .elder, survive until 
1327, and, if so, was she the ‘“‘ Margery Gob- 
youn ” (Gobion) assessed under Knaptoft in 
that year (1327) as aforesaid? And, if so, 
why and how had she then reverted to the 
surname of her said first husband, Richard 
Gobion II? 

Here again I venture to invite the assist- 
ance of your readers. 


L. G. H. HorTON-SMITH. 
The Athenaeum, S.W.1. 


KEATS’S ‘ HYPERION.’ 


It is well known that the unfinished ending 
of Keats’s ‘ Hyperion’ has been said by 
Woodhouse to be: 


Celestial aura dawned; he was a God. 


This has been repeated by several critics and 
expositors, apparently with approval, cer- 
tainly without censure. I should like now to 








produce reasons to show that this particular 
ending is extremely unlikely. 
Let us consider what has gone before: 
Mnemosyne asks Apollo: 
Is’t not strange 
That thou shoulds’t weep, so gifted ? Tell me, 
youth 
What sorrow thou cans’t feel ? 
When thou dost shed a tear. 
Apollo presently replies: 
I strive to search wherefore I am so sad, 
Until a melancholy numbs my limbs; 
And then upon the grass I sit, and moan, 
Like one who once had wings—O why should | 
Feel cursed and thwarted when the liegeless air 
Yields to my step aspirant ? 
Yes, why? Is it not clear that it is because 
he does not possess the wings which would 
sustain him when he leaps into the air? 
Then he continues: 


For I am sad, 


Why should | 

Spurn the green earth as hateful to my feet ? 
The answer is that he wants to rise about it; 
then again: 

Point me out the way 

To any one particular beauteous star 

And I will flit into it with my lyre, 

And make its silvery splendour pant with bliss. 
Here again there is only one way to reach 
the stars, i.e., by flight. 

Later in the poem—from line 124: 

Soon wild commotions shook him, and made 


us 
All the immortal fairness of his limbs. 


Lastly line 134: 
At length 

Apollo shriek’d; and lo! from all his limbs 
You notice that every time it is his limbs 
that are affected, not his whole body. An 
aura would of course shine from his whole 
body and particularly from his head but what 
is going to happen here is restricted to his 
limbs; I cannot doubt that when the previous 
references to flying as the explanation of his 
tears are coupled with the flushing of his 
limbs everyone must agree that he is about 
to acquire wings, and the correct sequence 
would be (or words to that effect): 

Celestial pinions burst. 
This idea is strengthened by the remem- 
brance of the conventional picture of Apollo 
with his four wings, one just above each 
ankle and wrist. Now we come to the last 
four words of the Woodhouse addition: 
He was a God. 


The likelihood of this depends entirely on 
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how dull you think Keats reckoned his 
readers to be; he has already told us four 
times that Apollo is a God. I will quote 
from line 113 with a number after each 
occasion : 


“ Knowledge enormous makes a God (1) of me. 
Names, deeds .. . 

Pour into the wide hollows of my brain 

And deify (2) me, as if some blithe wine 

Or bright elixir peerless I had drunk 

And so become immortal.” (3)—Thus the God (4) 


I don’t know how many more times we 
should expect to be told but four times is 
enough for me; and when I read that Keats 
originally wrote: 

Apollo shrieked and lo ! he was the God. 


I am not surprised to hear he cancelled it 

since it is superfluous and does not at all 
explain why 

his bright tears 

Went trickling down the golden bow he held. 


A. G. B. 


SOME UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF 
JOHN GIBSON LOCKHART TO JOHN 
WILSON CROKER. 


(See ante pp. 90, 115.) 


London Jany 7. 1849 

My companion was recalled to London by busi- 
ness & tho’ I had meant to stay in Paris 3 weeks 
I had not pluck to stay alone—so here I am again. 
I have little to tell you who read all the French 
papers—unless that the certainty of another change 
very soon was assumed rather than expressed by 
everybody I met whether English French Yankee 
or German & I happened to converse w a good 
many of all these nations. No one will be sur- 
prised by anything that can occur unless that shd 
be the passing of a peaceful winter. Jerome 
Paturot has admirably painted the assembly. The 
hall is I think bigger than our opera house & of 
that shape—little Marrast & his attendants occupy- 
ing the center of the stage. The proper president 
wd be Lablache w a churchbell and a cyclops 
hammer. Marrast’s voice—even his bell & ham- 
mer—can’t be heard, at all when any breath of 
commotion is spread over the vast sea before him. 
According to the Presse, of the 800 members 700 
are avocats — and they are always .talking while 
some hundreds of gallerians buzz in chorus above 
them. I was there the night of the salt tax debate 
& Goudchaux alone was distinctly audible where I 
sat—Dupin tolerably so—the most cd only make 
a word here and there reach my position. All 
attempts at intelligible narration of sustained argu- 
Ment must fail where there is no chance but fr a 
scream or shout—and even Goudchaux and Dupin 
seemed to try nothing but shouting some epigram- 
Matic sentence into the hubbub—then a pause— 
then some violent gesticulation & another babble. 
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Marrast’s despairing imploring tossings of head and 
hands were most ludicrous. The prints are right 
in giving him good features but they don’t repre- 
sent the smallness of his person and above all the 
want of neck which makes him look like “ froggy 
wd a wooing go.’ I was surprised by the great 
proportion of gentlemanlike members—fully equal 
to what our H. of Commons can now shew— 
the ecclesiastics were conspicuous—all in velvet caps 
& some in Soutane too: the Montagne a most 
scoundrel group! Nothing can be done unless 
the numbers & size of the hall be diminished very 
greatly, or else a speaking trumpet estabd as well 
as a tribune. 

The town is quite a camp—never five minutes 
without a drum & a detachment passing. Every 
half hour a regiment. Great batteries ready in the 
Court of the Tuilleries—chasseurs now installed in 
the royal apartment & the place du Carrousel all 
barracks. At the Elysée a regiment or more— 
partly under tents in the garden—which has a 
sentry at every 20 yards all round—the streets in 
that neighbourhood constantly patroled by 
dragoons w pickets at every crossing. The cavalry 
are distributed chiefly in the villages of the : 
environs—quite an army of them at Versailles. 

If on the first review day one battalion had cried 
vive L’Empereur, all agreed that Lfouis] N{apol- 
eon]. must have been borne directly to the 
Tuilleries—but this enthusiasm has already I fancy 
cooled very much & can hardly be kept alive for 
another month. He seems to be a signal ass. At 
his first dinner he had 2 ladies and one was la 
Guiccioli—now Boissy. There was an attempt to 
put a Belgian sculptor Neukirke at the head of 
the beaux arts—his claim being that he is the 
avowed lover of Ex-Miss Lucien or Jerome Bona- 
parte—that is Mad. Demidoff—but the rebellion 
of the French artists was too hot to be resisted. 
The Presidents English mistress—an old London 
Jack—is an eyesore & insult to the Ladies of all 
degrees—& he is at least believed to be in the 
nightly habit of fuddling—as scores of caricatures 
attest. I suspect it is true that his Ham residence 
taught him many bad things—this among others. 
You remember that Guizot told us he had a private 
fortune of L 30,000 a year—but it seems he had 
muddled that away to L 4 or L 5000 a year before 
his elevation—whereof ‘Boulogne may perhaps 
account for L 70 or L 80,000 gone—fr he had to 
pay vast damages to the Steam Company &c &c— - 
but on dit he gambles as well as drinks. 

My impression is that Changarnier will have to 
make some coup d’état—but whether w the animus 
of a Cromwell or of a Monck time must shew. 
He is said to be a legitimist at heart—and indeed 
this is said of all the leading generals except 
Cavaignac: and certainly I never had before be- 
lieved in the near chance of Henry V but I do 
now believe that he is quite possible at no remote 
date. It seems to be generally surmised that 
Thiers’ game is to patch up a treaty between Henry 
V & Mad. d’Orleans—but perhaps there is another 
head engaged in that business & a wiser one too. 
This is certain that in every quarter we heard 
Guizot spoken of w regret & respect & that no one 
seemed to doubt but that whoever might reign 
he must eventually govern France. I was I own 
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astonished to hear this language so very open 
among railway passengers—not one of whom failed 
to speak with utter contempt of the whole “ révo- 
lution escamotée ” as failing & the Republic. The 
2 plays in vogue La proprieté c’est en vol & Les 
Lampions de la vielle are both of them clever 
quizzes on all that has been done & the audiences 
received both w unbounded applause. I will send 
you these plays & some caricatures. Last Sunday 
Dec’ 31 I heard Coqueral—about the best preacher 
I ever heard—a very full audience w a large. pro- 
portion of French men—& nothing cd be more 
gloomy than his retrospect except his vaticination. 
By the bye, it may be unfair to judge from a single 
sermon especially from that because it was to be 
followed by a communion service of which in the 
Presbyterian churches a sort of sermon makes part 
& for this service I did not wait—but if I were 
to judge I shd say M Coquerel is an unitarian. He 
passes for son, you perhaps know, of his avowed 
aunt and guardian Miss Helen Maria Williams. 
He is a gentlemanlike person in every respect— 
not the least different in aspect or in pulpit garb 
from an Oxford or Cambridge M.A. — totally 
superior to what I had anticipated in these points 
as in more important ones.—His text was venez a 
moi et je vous soulagerai and he began with 
enumerating the distinctive differences between 
Xtianity and all other religions—but among these 
he did not allude to the divine charac{ter] of the 
founder or the scheme of a propitiatory sacrifice 
or the thence resulting doctrine of Xtian humility. 
His main point was simply that this system alone 
promises not happiness here below but only sup- 
port under inevitable distresses—of which he made 
very beautiful use in reference to the Socialists & 
Communists. 

I hope to see you soon when we shall talk all 
these matters at leisure. Give my best regards to 
Mrs. Croker. 

PS. Louis Philippe talked of w calm contempt 
by all I encountered—Nemours w_  dislike— 
D’Aumale & Joinville & all the ladies in a very 
flattering manner. 


You have not seen the Arc de Triomphe at the 
end of the Champs Elysées since it was finished. 
It is quite true that on one side are the names of 
the heroes of the old republic w sculptures of their 
great deeds—on the other side names & acts of 
the Empire; that on the first side the first name is 
Chartres & the most conspicuous scene his leading 
a charge at Jemappes! These balance Napoleon 
& Austerlitz. It is only within these 2 or 3 weeks 
that the Gallerie Louis Philinpe at Versailles has 
been again opened & there he appears in all his 
glory—Jemappes—Valmy—Hotel de Ville &c &c. 

I was amused w the little Gallerie Anglaise there 
—full lengths of Victoria & Albert of course—half 
lengths or heads of about 20 of our great men— 
Locke alone for philosonhy & literature—Nelson 
for the Navy—Lrd W. Bentinck in generals uni- 
form—Pitt—Peel—the late Lrd Holland—and over 
him our friend Brougham done on a very large 
scale but evidently after Punch. No Wellington. 
The American gallery is a long one w a very full 
assemblage of portraits. 


I have felt it desirable to include this long 





letter giving Lockhart’s firsthand impressions 
of France at the beginning of 1849; but his 
numerous references in other letters of the 
time to Louis Philippe as well as to other 
foreign contemporaries must be excluded 
because of limitations of space. Instead of 
such material I shall emphasize rather the 
personal and the literary:—and shall now 
present extended quotations, between Janu- 
ary and April 1849, referring to Macaulay's 
first two volumes of *‘ The History of Eng- 
land’ (published in 1849) and the review of 
these volumes in the Quarterly, perhaps the 
liveliest critical allusions in the correspon- 
dence. As introduction to this material, let 
me first quote two undated letters from 
volume 6, both of which presumably belong 
to 1849. The first, a postscript, has interest 
since it refers to Scott as an historical writer, 

I find a wise friend (i. e., K6rner) writing thus 
to Schiller while at work on his early history of 
the Netherlands revolt & in doubt whether his 
genius was most fitted for history or for Poetry— 
K6rner says ‘In yr endeavour to make a narrative 
as vivid as possible, ideas rise before you more 
fitting for the poet than for the historian ” 

Scott has been the great inspirer & misieader of 
our recent history writers French & English, 
Nothing will do but that they shall make Wm the 
Conqueror as alive as he has made Louis the 
Eleventh. The attempt is vain because I the Nor- 
man had no Commines & 2 these men are not 
Scotts: but indeed Scott himself failed as a his- 
torian very much because he cd not shake off 
the habits of the historical novelist who w_ what- 
ever genius & skill he may use detached facts in 
Chronicles &c is continually tempted to eke out 
their effect by invention. 

We value highly the minutiae set down frm eye 
witnessing—by anybody almost—but such _ things 
have no value except as coming frm the witness. 
See how carefully Herodotus always gives the name 
of the witness he relies. on—his name and _ his 
words in the text. : 

There is I think very little of amusing & pic- 
turesque detail in the important parts of Macaulay 
but what is before us far more entertainingly & 
infinitely more simply given in Burnet. That very 
great describer is undervalued commonly & M. 
has few references to him. What portraits his are 
of Charles. II & James I1I—how vain to alter them ! 


The second, a letter from Robert Walker 
to Croker, shows the anxiety of all good 
Tories to deflate if possible the champion of 
Whiggism. 

I had a conversation yesterday with D’. Bliss on 
this subject of Macaulay’s History of England. He 
was very anxious to know whether you were likely 
to review the book and to expose his misrepresen- 
tations in the Quarterly. On the subject of James 
II & Magdalen Oxford there is evidently great want 
of information— 
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D' Bliss wished me to inform you that in case 
you had any intention of reviewing Macaulay, he 
should have much pleasure in assisting you to 
accurate information—and that if you should lke 
to visit Oxford, he would take you to the old 
President of Magdalen whose knowledge on the 
whole affair is most precise & clear. . . ; 

It will be very necessary to use some caution 
in extracting particulars from the President— If he 
suspects the object, he may pretend to forget every- 
thing—but this Bliss would manage. . . 


Macaulay, it needs hardly be pointed out 
after the rather amusing letter just quoted, 
was a principal victim of Tory prejudice: 
only a few years earlier Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine was referring to him as “ an impertinent 
puppy ” on one page and as “ the cross-bred 
puppy of a mongrel cur” on the next. 
Croker and Macaulay, moreover, were 
enemies of long standing. Yet, as will 
appear, Lockhart insisted that the Whig’s 
masterpiece should be treated justly and im- 
personally in the Quarterly. The first of the 
letters that follow—a model of fairness and 
a splendid example of Lockhart’s tact and 
understanding as an  editor—has been 
printed, in part, in the third volume of Louis 
J. Jennings’s ‘The Croker Papers’ (1885), 
pp. 194-5. What he includes appears in 
italics. 


Jany 12. 1849 

I brought a little fever w me irom la _ belle 
France & after fighting agst it Saty & Sunday it 
put me to bed & has kept me there till now. In- 
deed I believe 1 must go back thither very soon. 
I can’t therefore write much today—but I think I 
gather from a note of yrs to Murray that you 
would rather like to do Macaulay & if this be true, 
I have only to say that I don’t know who else cd 
review that book in a manner suitable for the 
Q.R.—& that I conceive it wd be wrong & silly to 
pass it over in silence: but that I have been afraid 
of your very natural feeling of personal dislike 
to the man. 

Now, I do not think such a feeling shd animate 
the Q R—since you have Boswell &c &c wherein 
tO expatiate in whatever tone you may please. | 
know that he has been unjust & insolent to you— 
but still he is one of the most vigorous writers 
of his time & I think any disparagement of his 
intellectual powers wd tell only against the review. 
It is however very difficult—no one knows it better 
frm experience that I do—fr a man w a pen in 
his hand not to forget rules & regulations that he 
approves ever so much in his own mind—not to 
indulge any rooted feeling of hostility, however 
he may have privately resolved to keep that for a 
more proper place. Hence, pray forgive me my 
fear in this case—which alone prevented me frm 
at once begging you to review this book of M’s. 

If you could do it pure justice nothing more is 
wanted to give the author sufficient pain. He has 








written some very brilliant Essays—very  trans- 
parent w artifice & I suspect not over honest in 
scope & management—but he has written no his- 
tory: & he has I believe committed himself in- 
geniously in 2 or 3 points which fitly exposed cd 
confound him a good deal & check his breeze frm 
Eldorado. Chiefly, his bitter hatred of the Ch. of 
England all through .is evident—it is I think the 
only very strong feeling in the book: & his de- 
preciation of the state & character of the clergy 
of Charles II & James Ils day is but‘a symptom— 
Then his treatment of the Whig criminals—Sidney 
& Russell—is very shabby & might be awfully 
shewn up by merely a few quotations frm the 
State trials of Barillon. 

I can fancy you doing an article that wd be 
of the very highest importance at this time to the 
review & I can hardly fancy a better opportunity 
for assisting the true principles of the Quarterly 
than is here offered. But ] have learned to be 
very sensible that violence nowadays does not 
answer so well as it did 30 years ago: few respond 
to it—and I only wish I cd suppose you wd bridle 
yourself as effectively as you have just done, from 
a mere motive of humanity, in the case of Castle- 
reagh. You will tell me.by & bye what you think 
of this. I own that I read the book w breathless 
interest in spite of occasional indignation but I 
am now reading Grotes new volume of his History 
of Greece & upon my word I find the contrast of 
his calm stately tranquil natrative very soothing. 
In short I doubt if Macaulay’s book will go down 
as a standard addition to our historical library. 
Tho’ it must always keep a high place among the 
specimens of English rhetoric. 

Excuse a sick man’s scribblement. 


Jany 12 1849 


I am delighted w your letter & so will Murray 
be to whom I have forwarded it. From his ob- 
vious anxety that you shd revew Macaulay coupled 
w a phrase in your note to him, I really did not 
doubt at all that you had read the book. But 
since you have not, I have asked him to send it 
today and I shall be truly anxious to hear your 
general opinion of it when you have gone through 
the volumes. . . 

Seriously I do not know of anyone else that cd 
do the thing at once w ability & in the Q R 
tone. Milman Hallam or Guizot wd puff.  Pal- 
grave wd overlay us w misty mares nests. If you 
do it, we may get good materials in aid from sun- 
dry quarters—and so you are sure to do fr yourself 
& more & better—but w the feelings you express 
I have no doubt of your success if you undertake 
the thing—and believe that a sincere honest Tory 
article without spleen or violence but bold & clear 
wd in 2 months time have on its side a pretty 
strong reaction—fr the laudation hitherto is of 
feminine indiscriminateness & yarium et mutabile 
semper. Read & speak. . . 

I am not yet out of my bedroom but bettering 
—the fever gone & cholera subsiding. I had not 
been in bed 2 days fr many years before—I doubt 
if one whole day these 10 years. 


On 26 Jan. 1849, Lockhart mention- 
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ing the death of his only sister, Violet Lock- | 
hart, says that he must visit Scotland. On 
27 Jan. he writes: 


. .. I must go & see Charlotte at Abbotsford fr 
she has had a miscarriage & is but slowly recover- 
ing frm this second misadventure. . . 

I am anxious certainly to’ hear what you think 
& incline to as to Macaulay. The more I look at 
the work I am struck w its capabiltiies in your 
hand & I hope you will do it—but if not I must 
endeavour to summon courage spirits health—all 
of which are scarce w me as well as time—& ham- 
mer out w pain what I know wd be at best a very 
poor article compared to that which wd cost you 
as I believe the title most of the trouble. 


My sister had been fr some years in all but 
hopeless state of health. .. She was in youth very 
beautiful & had cleverness & taste sang charmingly 
& was a favourite w all who knew her: but she 
was a scornful maid & let the market day pass, 
& then her spirits failed & lastly her physical 
powers—so that she.is now released frm a painful 
existence & enjoys I trust the reward of her inno- 
cent & pious disposition. She was turned of 40 
but looked of late nearer 60. Still it is always 
very sad as well as solemn for the remainder of a 
household to stand round the grave of one asso- 
ciated w all the better recollections of life & ask 
as they look round whose turn shall be the next. 


The next letter of 7 February combines 
gossip with personal and literary references: 


I am here again & had comfort in seeing my 
daughter pretty nearly recovered frm her severe 
illness: but I brought a bad lumbago w me & have 
not as yet been able to stir out since I arrived. 


I shall be anxious to hear yr resolve as to 
Macaulay. Rd Penn offers some curious papers 
of Wm Penn as reply to M’s attack on him. 


Our friend Lrd Melville was lately all but married 
to an agreeable little widow his neighbour—Mrs. 
Durham Calderwood of Polton—the widow of the 
brother of poor R. Dundas of Arniston’s widow now 
Mrs. Durham of Largo: but want of money made 
this go off to the great relief of the spinsters at 
Melville Castle. The lady was once very handsome 
& is still very graceful—not above 30 years milord’s 
junior. 


Lord Devon I hear married on a 4 hours ac- 
quaintance in a railway coach a lady of 40—with 
not one penny—& Lrd Winchelsea is fr the 3rd 
time a bridegroom. 

Feb 21. 1849 


. . . Rd Penn has broken down & will give us 
nil. He says the family papers are no longer 
at his disposal. .. I fancy his relations have seen 
danger in any further interference on his part. I 
have never before seen anything of the over- 
excitable in RP. but now he comes out as Quaker 
at once & Jumper poor fellow. 


ALAN LANG STROUT. 





(To be continued.) 


CULLOMPTON IN DEVONSHIRE ; 
THE PARISH AND THE PARSON, 


PREPARATIONS FOR THE NAPOLEONIC Wars, 
VOLUNTEER COMPANIES: MILITIAMEN: AND 
LocaL DEFENCE. 


(See ante pp. 28, 56, 71, 96, 118.) 


THE preparations for the war with France, 
and the subsequent history of the Napo- 
leonic Wars (1793-1815) affected closely the 
people of the parish. One result of the 
French Revolution in 1789 was the French 
Declaration of War with England in 1793, 
and a state of alarm was declared. Toulon, 
whose garrison had included part of the 
Devonshire Regiment, was immediate. 
evacuated. To augment the militia, “Volun- 
teer Companies ” were formed, consisting of 
troops of infantry or fencible cavalry, and 
Cullompton and Exmouth led the way in 
offering to form such companies. Infantry 
companies were to consist of seventy-one 
men, viz., one captain, two lieutenants, three 
sergeants, three corporals, two drummers 
and sixty private soldiers. Twenty in each 
company were to be armed with firelocks, 
the remainder with pikes eight feet long. 
Unless called out, such Volunteers were not 
to be removed more than five miles from 
home, and in the event of invasion, they were 
to operate only inside the boundaries of 
Devonshire. By 2 May 1794 the county had 
raised by subscription the sum of £8,300 8s. 
towards the cost of forming such Volunteers. 
The offer of Cullompton and Exmouth to 
form such companies was made on 16 May 
1794 at a meeting of the Lord Lieutenant of 
the County and the Devon magistrates, and 
was accepted a fortnight later, when it was 
known that inland towns as well as towns on 
the coast were permitted to form Volunteer 
Companies.1 On 8 July Standards were 
ordered for such Volunteer Companies, and 
the earliest of the flags hanging in the north 
aisle of the parish church was commissioned 
at this date. 
The first Commander of the Cullompton 
Volunteers was Captain Jarmin? (or Jarman), 





1 D.A.T. XXIV., p. 214, ff. 

2 A marble monument on the South wall of 
Lane’s aisle perpetuates his memory. It reads: | 

“Sacred to the memory of Captain Elias Jarmin 
of the Cullompton Volunteers, who served with 
Honor in His Majesties Marine Forces many 
years. The latter part of his life was devoted to 
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an old Marine officer, and it was largely 
through his energy and enthusiasm that the 
Company was formed so quickly. His un- 
timely death the following year, aged only 
38, led to the appointment of Henry Skinner, 
Esq., as his successor, and to the transforma- 
tion of the Company in 1798 into a cavalry 
troop,? William Hole, Esq., serving as Lieu- 
tenant, and William Leigh as Cornet. The 
headquarters of the Company, and later of 
the twelve Volunteer Companies in East 
Devon, known as the Heyridge Regiment 
(under the command of Colonel Mackenzie) 
was in this parish in a building called “ The 
Barracks” in New Cut, off the main street. 
Huts were built on the neighbouring hills for 
look-out and signalling purposes, and train- 
ing went on continuously in the neighbour- 
hood. 

On 13 Aug. 1794 the Lord Lieytenant of 
Devon (Earl Fortescue) reported that the 
following equipment for each Volunteer was 
essential: One pouch and shoulder belt, one 
magazine belt and bayonet frog; one firelock- 
sling, one brass breastplate. There was the 
greatest shortage of bayonets and rifles, and 
as late as 1798 it was ordered that: All 
gamekeepers and persons skilful in the use 
of Fowling, should be enrolled to act as 
sharpshooters or riflemen, whether with such 
rifles as they now possess, or with such as 
might be supplied to them by the Govern- 
ment for this purpose. 

In the same year conditions were so serious 
that an order was made for a register of all 
able-bodied men between 15 and 60 years of 
age, to be presented to the justices of the 
peace at their next divisional meeting . . . in 
the case of Cullompton to be held at the 
Half Moon Inn on 27 April. A French inva- 
sion threatened. All live and dead stock on 
the coast was removed, to prevent any food 
falling into the hands of the expected in- 
vaders, and further look-outs and signal huts 
were erected to give early intelligence of the 
enemy’s approach. Bad harvests, and the 
loss of the supply of corn from overseas, 





the support of the industrious poor. Called upon 
by the Exigencies of the Times, he raised a Com- 
pany for the Protection of the Religion and Laws 
of his Country. He died October 3ist 1795 in the 
38th year of his age, and lies interred on the out- 
side of this wall. His afflicted widow inscribes this 
Marble to his memory.” 

3° Yeomanry of Devon,’ by Engineer Com- 
mander B. Freeman. p. 15. 





caused food prices to soar enormously. 
There was much murmuring and dissatisfac- 
tion among the poor, who suffered terribly, 
and had cause to suspect the tenant farmers 
and opulent millers of keeping back great 
quantities of grain from the market, and of 


. unjust “ profiteering.” Wheat rose to over 


100s. a quarter. 

Riots broke out at Chudleigh, Kingsteign- 
ton, and Bradnich, and the Cullompton Vol- 
unteers were called upon to play their part 
in the maintenance of order in the county, in 
guarding the mills, in conveying condemned 
criminals to their place of execution,’ and in 
general to suppress the rioters with a- heavy 
hand. 

But the danger passed at last. The French 
fleet was defeated off Brest, while Admiral 
Nelson’s great victory at the Battle of the 
Nile the same year finally frustrated Napo- 
leon’s hope of making Egypt the base for an 
invasion on India. The local rejoicings and 
relief was tremendous, as the accounts 
testify : 

1798. 

Pd to the Ringers on Sir J. Boulass War- 
ren’s defeat of the Brest Fleet, £1 Is. 

Pd to the Ringers on Admiral Nelson’s 

Victory over the French Fleet, £2 2s. 

Pd to the Ringers on the General Thanks- 
giving for the late success of His Majesty’s 

Fleets, £1 1s. 


For this general thanksgiving day a special 
service was held by ‘Mr. Bruton in the parish 
church, while the Royal Ist Devon Yeo- 
manry Regiment (newly formed to include 
the Cullompton Association Cavalry Troop, 
and the Tiverton and Exmouth troops) took 
part in the great thanksgiving service in the 
cathedral. But unfortunately the enthu- 
siasm of the people of the parish allowed a 
rocket to fall upon a thatched roof in the 
town, which caused a heavy fire, destroying 
seven houses. The East Somerset Militia 
had to be called in to fire-fight, in the 

4 Ibid. p. 13. In 1795 the Cullompton Volun- 
teers were called out to convey a criminal, sen- 
tenced to death as ringleader of a gang who had 
destroyed mills at Bellemarsh, to the scene of his 
crime on Bovey Heath, where he was to be hung. 
They all received three days pay for this duty. An 
execution at this period was unfortunately a popu- 
lar spectacle, and therefore, gruesome as their 
duty was, it was not entirely distasteful to the 
Volunteers to have such an opportunity of showing 
their mettle and smartness. 
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absence of the local Volunteers, and pay- 
ment was later made to them for their 
services as an expression of thanks. Further 
local rejoicings, fireworks, and bonfires 
followed the signing of the Treaty of Amiens 
on 27 March 1802, by which peace was 
made with France. The Devon Regiment, 
of Militia was disbanded on 20 April after 
nearly ten years’ service, and on | June great 
thanksgiving services were held all over the 
county. 

But within a year the restless ambition of 
Napoleon again plunged the country in war. 
French attempts at invasion were again 
feared, and the Militia was recalled and re- 
commissioned. Festival was turned to fast, 
and by Proclamation of “ Our most religious 
and gracious Sovereign George III, well 
judging that all human endeavours are vain 
without the blessing of the Almighty Dis- 
penser of all events, by whose power the 
greatest empires rise and fall” the people of 
the parish thronged’ their parish church for 
national prayer and intercession.5 _ Prayer 
was answered on 21 Oct. 1803 at the 
Battle of Trafalgar, where Nelson’s great vic- 
tory saved England from the French 
blockade. 

During the Peninsular War many Cul- 
lompton men served in Spain and Portugal 
under the command of one of England’s 
greatest soldiers—Sir Arthur Wellesley—who 
later took his title as Duke of Wellington 
from the neighbouring Somerset town, ten 
miles away. 

For service overseas each Volunteer was 
chosen by ballot, and a system was allowed 
whereby any man, thus chosen, might find 
a substitute to take his place. A proper in- 
vestigation had to be made by the Justices, 
and the particulars and arrangement for the 
maintenance of his family, while away, were 
set out on printed forms, called Militia 
Papers, of which the following is an exam- 
ple: 

To the Overseers of Culmstock. 

Whereas Robert Manning of your parish, a 
Militia Man, serying in the Ist Devon Regiment, 
and now called out into actual service, leaving a 
wife and child, who are become chargeable to the 
said parish—Therefore I, John Larocke, Esq., J.P. 
order you to pay unto the said wife and child a 
weekly allowance of two shillings for such time 
as he shall be chargeable, and I direct you, the 
Overseers of the Parish of Cullompton to reim- 





* History of Exeier,’ p. 229. 


5 Jenkins. 








burse you, the Overseers of Culmstock. The said 
Robert Manning serving as a substitute for William 
Pidgeon of the Parish of Cullompton, who was 
chosen by ballot to serve in ihe Militia. March 
Ist. 1794. 

Another such paper, dated 2 June 1807, 
reveals that John Gillard of Uffculme was 
sworn and admitted into the Eastern Regi- 
ment of Militia of the County of Devon as 
a substitute for James Burge, who was him- 
self a substitute for John Fowler of Cullomp.- 
ton, who had been drawn by lot to serve in 
the said Militia, and ordered into actual 
service, 

A box containing a large number of such 
illuminating Militia papers rests in the parish 
chest; they reveal the inadequacy of the alter- 
natives to compulsory conscription, and to 
State-provided marriage and family allow- 
ances. In 1812 a vestry meeting was held 
at Cullompton “to consider and determine 
whether the quota of local ‘Militiamen to be 
furnished ‘by this parish shall be raised by 
giving ‘bounties to Volunteers, to be paid out 
of the Poor Rate, or whether such Quota 
shall continue to be balloted for.” The con- 
stables were ordered to prepare a list of all 
persons subject to the Draft Order of Parlia- 
ment, and after several further meetings, it 
was decided to raise a compulsory rate to 
defray all expenses of such men as should 
volunteer for “ actual service” overseas, and 
to discontinue the method of ballot. 

The store of gunpowder for the Cullomp- 
ton Volunteers was kept in the workhouse 
in the centre of the town until the year 1807. 
A Vestry minute of that year reveals some- 
thing of the nervousness of certain of the 
inhabitants: 

It being represented to this Vestry that the minds 
of the People in general in this Town are much 
agitated and alarmed that the Store of Gunpowder 
belonging to the Government for the use of 
Volunteers in this neighbourhood should be lodged 
in the Workhouse, and being apprehensive of the 
danger of its being so near the Town in case of 
any accident that might happen respecting it— 
IT IS ORDERED that immediate application to the 
Commanding Officer be made. or any other Person 
to whom the care and management of these Mili- 
tary Stores are committed, to represent the neces- 
sity of providing a more proper and secure place 
for the Gunpowder for the ease and security of the 
Inhabitants. 

There is no further minute on this subject. 

All fears were finally banished in 1815, 
following the Duke of Wellington’s great 
victory at Waterloo. Napoleon abdicated, 
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and England’s last war with France was 
brought to a victorious close. The colours 
of the Heyridge Regiment, which had seen 
service at Waterloo, were later triumphantly 
laid up in Cullompton parish church. 


G. WATKINS GRUBB. 


A NEW POEM BY FATHER TABB.—In 

Catalogue No. 84, of the Bodley Book 
Shop, New York, item 380 is a brief auto- 
graph poem, said to be unpublished, by the 
fine Virginia poet, and priest, John B, Tabb. 
The text is given, and probably deserves pre- 
servation in the columns of ‘ N. and Q.’ It 
is signed “ John B. Tabb, Mattoax, Va.”: 


A PHONOGRAPH. 
Hark, what the other warblers heard 
And uttered in the light, 
Their phonograph, the Mocking-bird, 
Repeats to them at night. 


English readers may be reminded that 
Father Tabb was distinguished for a holy 
life; great talents as teacher and epigram- 
matist; and love of the memory of Edgar 
Poe. 

OLysrRIUS. 


“ROLF BOLDREWOOD.”—Many years 

ago I had a copy of this writer’s books, 
‘The Phinx of Eaglehawk.’ Amongst tt! 
personalities in the tale were the Rev. — 
Waterfield and’ members of his family. An 
interested party, I wrote to the author who 
with much affability replied in a letter full 
of interest and intimate detail. 


Melbourne Club 
Melbourne 
17 June 1903. 
Dear Sir, 

I have always thought ‘“‘'The Sphinx of Eagle- 
hawk ” quite as good as any of my books, most 
of which have had a wide circulation in English 
speaking countries, 

I am afraid that I cannot give you any tidings 
about your brother. The name was given by me 
at haphazard as a typical Anglo-Saxon one. I 
do not remember knowing any one of the name, 
nor have I a close knowledge of Lincolnshire, ex- 
cepting a passing through it by rail on my visit to 
England in 1860. Tennyson, of course in 

Mariana in the Moated Grange "—gives one the 

idea. I have always had a fancy for 
marshland and “ Squattlesea Mere” is the recog- 
ised official name of an estate in Port Fairy dis- 
tet Western Victoria, first occupied as a cattle- 
sation and so named by me in 1844. 

You may remember (if a student of Sir Walter 
Scott) that in ‘‘ Woodstock ” the roystering cavalier 

bes himself as “ Roger Wildrake, gentleman 





of ‘ Squattlesea Mere’ in the moist county of Lin- 
coin.” My old cattle-run of 50,000 acres—now a 
fairly snug freehold of 10,000, was more than half 
marsh, and so, as I then thought, appropriately 
named. It is the original of ‘“* Marshmead” in 
the “ Squatters Dream,” a dream which was not 
all a dream. I visited the old place—now in other 
hands (or I should never have written ‘“ Robbery 
Under Arms” and its 16 following novels) last 
April and found the old cottage in good repair and 
the apples and pears—planted by me in 1845 still 
bearing heavily. 

Excuse all this detail, chiefly autobiographical. . . 
Nearly all the personages in the “ Sphinx” are 
portraits (names, of course, altered) easily recog- 
nisable by those who can read between the lines. 

Yours very truly 
T. A. Browne 
“Rolf Boldrewood.” 

P.S. I stayed at Hunsdon House in 1860, then 
the property of Mr. William Walker of Sydney— 
my brother in law. His som William Sylvester 
Walker—wrote novels for amusement, “ Virgin 
Gold,” &c. He has £3,000 a year. I should not 
write under the circumstances. He is a native of 
Sydney & a Cambridge graduate. His Australian 
incidents may be accepted as accurate. 

I would like to add that when “ Rolf 
Boldrewood” died near Melbourne, at the 
age of 89, in 1915, it was stated in the Press 
that he was born in London and at the age 
of four was taken to Australia. Regarding 
his visit to England in 1860 that would 
appear to be the year of his marriage to 
Margaret Riley of Raby, New South Wales. 
We should like to know more concerning 
that visit. 

A. J. WATERFIELD. 

Worthing. 


FELIX SUMMERLY.’—The reference to 

Sir Henry Cole (at ante. p. 95) in your 
article on the production of children’s books 
was particularly interesting. You pointed 
out that, as ‘ Felix Summerly ’ he helped to 
“ revolutionize the art of production.” This 
contribution, under a pseudonym, seems to 
me typical of many conscientious civil ser- 
vants, whose official careers do not always 
reflect their originality of mind. Sir Henry 
Cole, according to the Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica “an English civil servant, was born 
at Bath on July 15, 1808. He was a leading 
member of the commission that organized 
the Great Exhibition of 1851, and then be- 
came secretary to the School of Design, 
which was transferred in 1853 into the 
Department of Science and Art. Under its 
auspices the South Kensington (now Victoria 
and Albert) Museum, London, was founded 
in 1855 and Cole practically became its 
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director, retiring in 1873. He originated the 
scheme for the Royal Albert Hall, London. 
He was active in founding the national 
schools for cookery and music, the latter the 
germ of the Royal College of Music. He 
edited the works of Thomas Love Peacock. 
He died on April 18, 1882.” 


MARGARET GOLDSMITH. 


WEST WALTON, NORFOLK: OLD 

PARISH BOOKS.—In January, 1943, 
Mr. J. P. Cross, of Brixton, Devon, wrote 
to the present Rector of West Walton (Rev. 
T. E. Wilson): “In looking through our 
books for salvage we have come across two 
items of interest, both in perfect condition. 
One of them contains two full and important 
West Walton Terriers, dated July 29th, 1685, 
bound—later—in smooth green leather, in 
good state, with an inscription that it be- 
longed to Edward Southwell, Esq. The other, 
a West Walton Court Leet book, is bound in 
rough brown calf . . . the first entry being 
on June 7th, 1688, a list of Dyke Reeves of 
West Walton, and of Ale Tasters, Hogrin- 
gers, etc. These books were given to my 
grandmother, Mrs. E. C. Cross, by the then 
Rector (Rev. J. Bowen). Our grandfather, 
E. C. Cross, and great-grandfather, lived at 
West Walton, which is our birthplace, and 
our maternal grandfather was Robert Pratt, 
late of Wingland, Terrington St. Cle- 
ments. . .” 

It may be added that the Court Leet book 
contains the record of all meetings of the 
Court—still in existence—onwards until 
1864, together with the detailed accounts 
annually submitted. Thanks chiefly to the 
interest of the Rev. T. E. Wilson, and through 
the medium of the Rev. Professor A. C. 
Moule, both these books have lately been 
presented to Cambridge University Library 
by Mr. J. P. Cross. 


E. A. B. BARNARD. 
St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge. 


A TRIPLICITY OF HIGH PLACE FOR 

ONE SCHOOL.—With a recent high 
appointment in the Law, one Public School 
would appear to have established a record. 
For the Archbishop of Canterbury (Dr. 
Fisher), the Lord Chancellor (Lord 
Jowett), and the Lord Chief Justice of Eng- 
land (Lord Goddard) all hail from one and 
the same school: Marlborough. 


L. G. H. HLS. 





————_. 


Readers’ Queries. 


ens 


GILDAS AND ST. ALDHELM.—Who is 

the unidentified poet in Epistola Gildae, 
c.32? Absurd as it may sound, suspicion as to 
this work has rested on no less a person than 
St. Aldhelm. And as St. Aldhelm was given 
to quoting his own poetry in this way (ut 
poeta ait) it is within possibility he may thus 
have betrayed himself. The original is sum- 
mam cen teneritudinem caelicolarum nym- 
pharum, “ as the highest tenderness of hear- 
ing nymphs.” It may be that no one has 
ever thought of looking for the verse in 
poetry after Gildas’s day (died 570). I have 
no access here to St. Aldhelm’s Opera—but 
a scholar familiar with them might soon 
know where to look. ; 


A. W. Wabe-Evans. 
Wrabness Rectory, near Manningree, Essex. 


‘THE ORIGINAL “LITTLE JACK 
HORNER.”—The following appeared 
in the Evening Standard for 18 March 1946: 

The Manor of Mells has been in the family of 
Lord Oxford’s mother, Mrs. Raymond Asquith, 
daughter of Sir John Horner, since the days of 
‘“* Little Jack Horner’ of the nursery rhyme. The 
legend is that Jack Horner was steward to the 
Abbot of Glastonbury at the time of the dissolu- 
tion of the monasteries. He was sent to Henry VIII 
as bearer of certain title deeds which were hidden 
in a pie for safety. On the way he lifted the crust 
and stole a “plum” in the shape of the Mells 
title deeds. 

I have read elsewhere that the Rev. G. F. 
Ritchie, Headmaster of Wells Cathedral 
School stated at the annual speech day in 
November 1937 that Little Jack Horner was 
an ancestor in the sixteenth century of 
Thomas Horner, “son and heir of Sir John 
of Mells, Somerset, Knight” who lived in 
the early part of the. seventeenth century, 
who, according to tradition was the original 
Little Jack Horner. 

It would be interesting to know if there is 
any truth in this story, or what gave rise to 
the legend. 

E. A. F. 


AN UNANSWERED QUERY: GRAND- 

DAUGHTER OF JOHN HAMPDEN 
(1 S. iv. 423).—Sarah, wife of Lieut.-Colonel 
John ‘Mattocks, of the Bengal Invalid Est., 
died at Murshidabad, 4 Oct. 1778, aged 27. 
According to the inscription over her grave 
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in the old English cemetery at Kalkapur, 
she “ was the granddaughter of the great 
John Hampden, Esq., of St. James’s, West- 
minster.” 

Query, can any of your correspondents 
give me any information respecting this sub- 
ject? 

SALOPIAN. 


FORD-FENNELL PEDIGREES.—On the 
marriage certificate of his son (Richard 
Robert), solemnised at St. Clement Danes, 
Strand, on 28 April 1841, Robert Ford is 
described as an “ Officer in the Army.” In 
the year 1818 he was living in Dufours Place, 
Golden Square. His wife’s name was Mary. 
Edmund Fennell of Fennell & Son, 
Cotton Yard Spinners, 8 Aldermanbury Pos- 
tern and Manchester (1841-3), resided at 28 
Arundel Street, Strand, 1838-40. His wife’s 
name was Arabella, and his daughter, Cath- 
erine, married St. George Caulfield D’arcy- 
Irvine, of Co. Fermanagh, in 1830. Robert 
Ford and Edmund Fennell were both Irish- 
men, 

I would be grateful for any further infor- 
mation, especially concerning parentage and 
date and place of marriage and death of both 
these persons. 

(REv.) O. E. BRooks. 


QUR FIRST EDITOR.—In taking leave of 
“dear old ‘ Notes and Queries’,” (28 

Sept. 1872), W. J. Thoms quoted these lines: 
With conscious pride I view the band 
Of faithful friends that round me stand: 
With pride exult that I alone 
Have joined these scattered gems in one: 
Rejoiced to be the silken line 
On which these pearls united shine. 

What is the source of this quotation? 


SEPTIMUS. 


STATE PAPERS: DOMESTIC 1672, p. 
389.—April 28th 1672: “ Letter written 

by & from Thomas Newman of Dartmouth 
to the Lords of the Treasury enclosing a 
letter for them, which came Torn from Lis- 
bon with news of the Dutch fleet.” 

Can any readers throw light on the use of 
the word Torn? 

(a) Would it mean “ in a hurry ”? 

_(b) Torn, i.e., damaged. It seems hardly 
likely that Thomas Newman would inform 
e Lords of the Treasury that the letter was 
orn, 





(c) Returned. There is a Portuguese ex- 
pression, torna viagem, which means “ re- 
turned empty.” 

(SiR) R. NEWMAN. 


jer PERSONAL ORNAMENTS.—A re- 

ference in ‘ N. and Q.’ to an Italian jet- 
cutter who settled in Whitby temp. Elizabeth, 
induces me to enquire whether jet ornaments 
are still manufactured. 

In early and mid-Victorian days, when 
lengthy periods of mourning were custom- 
ary, necessitating the putting aside of 
coloured ornaments (diamonds and pearls 
were permitted to be worn) jet was in fre- 
quent use. I have a considerable collection 
—though not “collected”—of jet ornaments 
such as necklaces, strings of beads, crosses, 
bracelets, brooches, and hair ornaments—not 
to mention yards of bead trimming. Some, 
I am informed, are of French but most of 
English manufacture, and probably do not 
date back before early nineteenth century. 
Did the Elizabethan jet-cutter make personal 
ornaments, and was jet worn throughout the 
succeeding centuries? 

P. D. M. 


MORE FOR THE ‘0.D.Q..—We shall be 
very glad of assistance in tracing the fol- 
lowing: 
1. All generalizations are false, including 
this one. 
. All over, bar the shouting. 
. Dialectical materialism. 
. Dictatorship of the proletariat. 
. The eternal triangle. 
The father of history and lies. 
. How much art thou sorry? 
I know what’s right, nor only so 
But also practise what I know. 
. It all comes out of the books they read 
And it all goes into the books they 
write. 
10. It isn’t cricket. 
11. Little and often. 
12. Live dangerously. 
13. My lips are sealed. 
14. Nebuchadnezzar, the King of the Jews, 
Sold his wife for a pair of shoes. 
15. One more injustice to Ireland. 
16. Sin, in his shady cell where none may 
spy him, 
Seized the souls that wandered by him. 
17. That’s the stuff to give the troops. 
18. The first seven years will be the worst. 
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19. The great open spaces of the British 
Empire. 

20. The only thing that the rich won't do 

for the poor is to get off their backs. 

21. The law locks up the man or woman 
Who steals the goose from off the 
common, 

But leaves the greater villain loose 
Who steals the common from the 
goose, 

22. This believing world. 

23. There is always room at the top. 

24. To empty out the baby with the bath- 

water. 

25. Too stupid to know when they are 

beaten. 

26. Went home in a sedan-chair and a 

flood of tears. 

27. Where congregations ne’er break up 
And sermons never end. 

28. With all his faults upon his head. 

29. Yes, we have no bananas. 

30. You pays your money and you takes 

your choice. 
THE COMPILERS. 


OYCE, OF NEW ENGLAND.—I am 
anxious to obtain information concern- 
ing John Joyce, of New England, his wife 
Dorothy, and their descendants. Dorothy 
was the eldest daughter of William Cotchett, 
or Cochett, a freeholder of Mickleover, 
Derbyshire, and she was baptised 30 Oct. 
1632. Her brother, Captain Robert Cotchett, 
J.P., left her £5 in his will, dated 1657; but 
stated that he did not know whether she was 
then alive. 
WILFRED H. HOLDEN. 


UGENE FRANCIS O’BEIRNE.—To 
facilitate some historical research on 
Western Canada, I would appreciate com- 
ments and information from readers on 
Eugene Francis O’Beirné (born, Co. Long- 
ford, c. 1805). He claimed to be the grand- 
son of Thomas Lewis O’Beirne, Bishop of 
Ossory and ‘Meath, Ireland. 

A brief outline of his life as I know it is 
as follows: Educated, Maynooth College, c. 
1830; Cambridge, 1842-44; tutored in Lon- 
don and worked on newspaper there; went 
to India and returned to England. At this 
time believed to have been friend of John 
Jebb, D.D., Prebendary of Preston Wynne, 
Hereford Cathedral, 1858; c. 1859 emigrated 
to Louisiana and thence north to Red River, 





Canada, 1861; crossed Western Canada with 
Lord Milton and Dr. Cheadle, 1862-63; con- 
tinued alone from San Francisco to Mel- 
bourne, Australia. 

T. W. Tweep. 


LORD SCROPE’S WILL, 1400.—The 
Latin will of Richard Lord Scrope, dated 
1400, is printed in Testamenta Eboracense, 
published by the Surtees Society in 1836. | 
shall be very grateful for translations of the 
following words which occur in the will. 
Candica. “ Vestimentum meum integrum 
cum candica viridi.” 
Reyns. “ Lectum meum.. . cum linthia- 
minibus videlicet unum par de reyns.” 
Perepelum. “Unum = perepelum = de 
argento cum cooperto cum armis meis et 
Domini de Nevylle in fundo.” 
Carcatoria. Two of these are mentioned 
among the silver plate. 
M. H. Doopps. 


THE MEGGIDO SECT.—I should like 
some details on the Meggido sect, pre- 
sumably founded in Iowa around the turn 
of the century. Traces of it has survived in 
the East within the last ten years, and pos- 
sibly some of the missions are still in exist- 
ence. I am particularly interested in finding 
out something about the steamboat in which 
one of the groups carried the faith to towns 
lying along the Mississippi. 
The ordinary reference sources seem to 
have given this subject little or no attention. 


LouIseE CALLAHAN. 
(From ‘A. N. and Q.’, Jan. 1946.) 


UMBERTO GIORDANO.—This composer 
was born in 1868. Biographical details 
wanted, especially when and where was 
* Madame Sans Géne’ first produced? Is he 
still alive? If not, when and where died and 
where buried? 
H. A. 


LADY JANE GREY.—When was her 
father (Duke of Norfolk) born and when 
was her husband (Lord Guildford Dudley) 


born? 
H. A. 
OURCE WANTED.— 

“They are unhallowed in their birth 
And homeless in men’s sight 
Who love more dearly than the earth, 
Wild plum at night.” 

C. R. CHRISTIE. 
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Replies. 





PICCADILLY CIRCUS. 
(clxxix. 16, 85, 153, 217, 281; exe. 41.) 


FOLLOWING the interesting note contri- 

buted by Mr. CHARLES WHITE (clxxxix. 
217) on the original lay out of the Regent 
Street Quadrant and its junction with Picca- 
dilly 1 drew attention (clxxxix. 281) to the 
plan which appeared in Tallis’s * London 
Street Views ° (c. 1838) and to the later Direc- 
tories where this intersection is named “ Re- 
gent Circus,”—seeking for information as to 
when this name was superseded by the pre- 
sent name of Piccadilly Circus,—a question 
to which one might have thought an authori- 
tative reply could have been given. In this 
| was evidently mistaken for none was forth- 
coming and even now I am unable to arrive 
at any closer date for the re-naming than 
somewhere between 1880 and 1890. This 
approximation is the outcome of informa- 
tion which ‘Mr. L. H. Oliver, Deputy Clerk 
to the L.C.C. has been at considerable trouble 
to collect for me. The records which he has 
so kindly supplied may be summarised as 
follows : 

The Minutes of the Board of Trade from 
1882-89 show that the name Piccadilly Cir- 
cus was employed at that time though, as 
Mr. Oliver suggests, in all probability it 
gradually came into use only in connection 
with the Shaftesbury Avenue Improvement 
Scheme but was not officially altered on the 
plans until some years later. This seems to 
be borne out by an entry in the Board’s 
Minutes of 1886 recording the formation of 
the new road and describing it as running 
northward from “ Regent Circus.” In the 
plan attached to the Report issued in 
Edward’s ‘ History of London Street Im- 
provements 1855-1897’ the name is shown 
as “ Regent Circus South.” This plan, how- 
ever, was originally deposited with Parlia- 
ment in 1877 when the Improvement Scheme 
came before the House of Commons so it 
was by no means up to date when this Report 
was published in 1898. 

The earliest official use of the new name 
seems to be in the first volume of the Min- 
utes of the newly formed London County 
Council, January to December 1889, when 
tecording the opening of the underground 








| : ; ‘ , 
convenience constructed at Piccadilly Circus 


in August of that year. In 1893, when the 
memorial fountain to Lord Shaftesbury was 
erected, the name shown on the plans is 
“ Piccadilly Circus,’ and probably by that 
time it was generally so called. It is worth 
noticing, however, that Wheatley, in his 
‘London Past and Present’ (published in 
1891) makes no reference to Piccadilly Circus 
—under the entry headed Piccadilly he 
merely says that this “ extends from the top 
of the Haymarket to Hyde Park Corner.” 


AMBROSE HEAL. 
Beaconsfield. 


-" "THE PILLAR OF THE CLOUD ” (exc. 

75) AND THE HON. SOCIETY 
OF LINCOLN’S INN.—I have been 
asked by several readers of “ Notes and 
Queries, whether the year 1902—that 
in which my late father, R. H. Horton- 
Smith, K.C. (1831-1919) composed his Latin 
elegiac version of the late Cardinal New- 
man’s well-known hymn—had any special 
anniversarial significance in relation to the 
life of the Cardinal himself, who lived from 
1801 to 1890. 

I cannot, of course, with definite certainty 
give answer to that question, but happily | 
am able to give the more probable answer. 
It had to do with the late Cardinal Vaughan 
rather than with Cardinal Newman. 

My father was a member of Lincoln’s Inn 
and in due course became a Master of the 
Bench of that Inn. The head of the Inn is 
the Treasurer, and the succession to the 
Treasurership is approached by the holding 
of other offices on the way. The Master of 
the Bench, selected for advancement thereby, 
first fills the office of “ Master of the Walks”; 
in the following year he becomes “ Keeper 
of the Black Books ”; in the next following 
year he becomes “ Dean of the Chapel ”; and 
it is only in the year following the holding of 
this third successive office that he becomes 
Treasurer of the Inn. 

In 1902 the late Lord Justice Mathew, a 
great friend of my father and a Catholic, 
was Treasurer and my father his destined 
successor in that office; and at one of the 
“Grand Nights” held in the Inn during 
that year one of the two principal guests of 
honour was Cardinal Vaughan (c. 1828- 


1903), and it was my father’s right, as well 
as his privilege, to sit beside him:—and the. 
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Treasurer introduced the two by saying to 
to the former that he was to be seated beside 
“ The Only Lay Dean of the Church of Eng- 
land”: referring of course to the fact that 
my father was then Dean of the Chapel of 
Lincoln’s Inn. 

I remember my father coming home much 
amused by the description and full of interest 
in the conversation which had passed be- 
tween him and Cardinal Vaughan. I cannot 
but think that my father must have become 
inspired that very night to the composition 
of his elegiac version of the other Cardinal’s 
immortal hymn, “ The Pillar of the Cloud,” 
written in 1833 and more generally known 
as “ Lead, Kindly Light.” 

L. G. H. HorTon-SMITH. 

The Athenaeum, S.W.1. 


(CAPTAIN CHRISTOPHER CARLEILL 

(15512-1593) (cxce. 83); and Sir Francis 
Walsingham’s Daughters—The only publi- 
cation in which the respective ages of all 
three of Sir Francis Walsingham’s daughters 
are given is E. M. Tenison’s remarkable and, 
indeed, unique history of those times, entitled 
‘Elizabethan England,’ vol. v, 1936, pp. 87- 
88. 

The eldest was born in 1567 subsequently 
to 8 July (Historical MSS. Commission, 
ViIth Report and Appendix, 1879, p. 620). 
Her death will be dealt with later in the pre- 
sent letter. 

The second, Frances, was born the follow- 
ing year, 1568, not earlier than July and 
before 23 September. 

The third, Marie, was born in Paris in 
1573 (Harl. MSS. 6991, No. 19; erroneously 
stated by Dr. Conyers Read to refer to 
Frances). The death of this third daughter, 
Marie, will be found dealt with in the suc- 
ceeding paragraph. 

In Cotton 'MSS., Titus B.II, fo. 348, there 
appears a “Copie of S"™ Amyas Powlett’s 
letter of comfort to ‘M* Secretary upon the 
death of his daughter Marie, 16 June 1580 ”; 
—but, on examining the letter, Tenison found 
that it was dated 16 July, and, further, that it 
referred to the eldest daughter and contained 
no reference to Marie, the third daughter, 
who had died the previous year, as revealed 
by the unpublished Register of Burials at 
Barnes: “ Marie, daughter of S' Francis 
Walsingham, June 29, 1579.” 

Capt. Christopher Carleill was step-son 





of Sir Francis Walsingham, and, as Eliza. 
bethans sometimes used the term “ son-in- 
law ” where we should say “ step-son,” this 
may be the origin of the mistake. 

I regret that I have not yet had oppor. 
tunity to identify the Mary Carleill who was 
the relict of Capt. Christopher Carleill ip 
1594, but I would venture to suggest that 
some clue to her identity may possibly 
rire in Capt. Carleill’s I.P.M., if and when 
ound, 


L. G. H. Horton-Smitu. 
The Athenaeum, S.W.1. 


= F;{/PIDOTE ” (clxxxvi. 229).—Granites are 

rocks, so-called because of their granu- 
lar structure, and are mixtures of small 
grains and flakes of the following minerals: 

1. Quartz. fr. German, quarz. Chemi- 
cally is silica=oxide of silicon, and is white 
to colourless in appearance. 

2. Felspar. fr. German, feldspath. Chemi- 
cally is a complex silicate of aluminium, 
sodium, potassium, calcium and barium, in 
various proportions, and is white to pink in 
appearance. 

3. Mica, fir. Latin, mica=a particle, or 
micare=to shine, the latter in allusion to the 
sparkling effect produced by its presence. 
Chemically it is a complex silicate of alu- 
minium, sodium, potassium, lithium, mag- 
nesium and hydrogen, in various proportions, 
and is colourless to black in appearance. 

A grey granite will appear so when it con- 
tains particles of both white quartz and fels- 
par mixed with black mica. 

In addition to the above, a granite may 
contain small amounts of one or more of 
the following minerals, which give their 
names to the chapters of the book referred 
to in the query. 

1. Epidote. fr. Greek, epidosis= increase, 
in allusion to the increased size of one end 
of the crystals of this mineral. Chemically 
it is a complex silicate of aluminium, cal- 
cium and iron. 

2. Sphene. fr. Greek, sphen=wedge, in 
allusion to the shape of the crystals of this 
mineral. Chemically it is a mixed silicate 
and titanate of calcium. 

3. Apatite. fr. Greek, apatein=to deceive, 
in allusion to its deceptive appearance which 
formerly led mineralogists to mistake it for 
other minerals, similar in appearance. Chemi- 
cally it is a mixed phosphate, chloride and 
fluoride of calcium. 
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4, Zircon. fr. Arabic, zirk=a precious 
It occurs in various colours, and in 
its clear forms is sometimes used as a gem- 
stone. Chemically it isa silicate of zirconium. 

These chapter titles possibly have some 
symbolic significance to the author, typical of 
the good qualities that often lie hidden below 
the surface, alike with human beings as with 
the inanimate. 

R. C.G. 


FRANK VS. FRATER IN ‘ AMENDS 
FOR LADIES’ (s.v. “‘ Who Thrusts the 
Boy Out”) (cxc. 88).—PRoFEssor T. O. 
Massorr, in his reply (23 Feb., p. 86) to my 
note (12 Jan., pp. 11 f.) suggesting that 
Ingen’s brother Frank rather than Lord 
Proudly “ thrusts the boy out ” (‘ Amends for 
Ladies,’ IV), is quite correct in stating that 
the abbreviation “Fr.” may stand for 
“Frater.” The stage directions of ‘ Amends,’ 
however, differ from those of Field’s other 
comedy, ‘A Woman is a Weather-cocke,’ in 
making very little use of Latin beyond the 
conventional “ Exit ” and “ Exeunt.” I find, 
in fact, only one other Latin usage in them, 
“Cant.” (line 8 on G 1 r), which is some- 
what conventional. 
Though very grateful for PROFESSOR MAB- 
I must 
reject “ Frater” as an unlikely expansion of 
“Fr.” when the brother’s name is Frank. 
In no instance, either in ‘Amends’ or 
‘Weather-cocke,’ does Field use a Latin alter- 
native denomination for a character. I must 
doubt, therefore, whether to have mentioned 
“Frater was essential. 
WILLIAM PEERY. 
3832 Yale Station, New Haven, Conn. 


'HURCHAMPIA (exc. 103).—While I am 
unable to identify such a village—and I 
doubt if it exists—I would like to repeat what 
the late Sir Gurney Benham wrote when I 
contributed a similar query to the Essex Re- 
view (vol. lii, p. 104) in April 1943. The 
inscription had been sent to me by a friend 
Serving in the Middle East who had read that 
it Was recorded in an Essex churchyard. Sir 
Gumey, whose knowledge on such matters 
was profound, replied that “ it does not exist 
(as a genuine inscription) in Essex or any- 
Where else in the world. It has been exposed 
several times in the Essex County Standard 
Which offered a substantial reward to anyone 
producing evidence of the existence of such 





an inscription in Essex or elsewhere.” 
FRANcIS W. STEER. 


The verse in the Essex Review reads: 


When pictures come alive with motion free, 

When ships like fishes swim beneath the sea, 

And men outstripping birds shall scan the sky, 

bt the world deep drenched in blood shall 

ie. 

To this the editor adds the following note: 

This alleged tombstone inscription (which is ob- 
viously not an “ epitaph”) is a fake, the ingenious 
invention of some practical joker. It does not exist 
(as a genuine inscription) in Essex or anywhere else 
in the world. 

W. W. PorTEOUS. 


ALFRED GIBBONS, F.S.A. (cxc. 81). — 
The British Museum Catalogue treats 
him as being identical with Alfred William 
Gibbons, the author of Gibbons’ Family 
Notes (1884), and Notes on the Visitation of 
Lincolnshire, 1634 (1890-1898), and other 
similar works, the greater number of them 
being dated in 1898. If this identification is 
correct then he will be found at the end of 
the Gibbon-Gibbons pedigree in Maddison’s 
Lincolnshire Pedigrees (Harleian Soc., li.), p. 
400. Some part of that pedigree seems open 
to doubt, as the late Mr. C. A. Athill, Som- 
erset Herald, wrote against it in his own copy 
“ Fudge! !!”. 
In announcing the completion of the Notes 


|} on the Visitation, Mr. Gibbons gave his 


address as “ Heworth Green, York.” 

The Museum also possesses a copy of 
“ Pedigree of the Family of Carter, of co. 
York.”; this is stated on the face of it to be 
“Compiled by Alfred Gibbons, F.S.A., 
York, assisted by Thomas Scales Carter from 
Family MSS. in his possession and personal 
investigations of Parish Registers, etc. 6th 
June, 1903.” It was not printed until some 
years after that date as it contains dates as 
late as 1909. 

J. B. WHITMORE. 


PAVID PIKE WATTS (cxc. 103).—He was 
the “rich uncle” of John Constable, 
R.A. (1776-1837), the famous landscape 
painter. See W. T. Whitley: ‘ Art in Eng- 
land, 1800-1820’ (Cambridge University 
Press. 1928), p. 207. . 
A portrait of Watts, who was a Governor 
of the British Institution, was painted by Sir 
William Beechey, R.A., and engraved in 
mezzotint by Charles Turner, A.R.A., who 
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published it in 1817. The British Museum 
Catalogue of Engraved British Portraits, 
1914, vol. iv, 417, gives his dates as 1754- 
1816. 

HILDA F. FINBERG. 


LAWFUL SWEARING (clxxxii. 78; cxc. 
83)—An Act for the punishment of 
swearing and profane oaths was passed in 
1606. This Act is well known to students 
of seventeenth century drama, as the plays 
of Shakespeare and other Elizabethan dram- 
atists were revised and the oaths cut out in 
compliance with the Act. Although obso- 
lete it has never been repealed for I remem- 
ber an amusing article by A. P. Herbert on 
the pitfalls of the law, in which he advised 
his reader, if he wanted to swear in the 
street, to do so as a common person, for 
then he would only be liable to a fine of 
2s. 6d. while if he was mistaken for a gentle- 
man he could be fined 5s.!| Oaths ordered 
in law courts or prescribed by statute, such 
as oaths on taking office, were, of course, 
excepted from the Act. They were lawful 
swearing. The grounds for the Act were the 
scriptural injunction, “Swear not at all.” 
The passing of the Act may indicate the 
increasing influence of the puritans. 


M. H. Dopps. 


I do not think there is such a thing as a 
voluntary or an involuntary oath in law; 
there is just an oath. It is obvious that if a 
witness is not subpoena’d, he will give on 
oath his evidence voluntarily. From 1888 
people were generally allowed to affirm 
instead of taking an oath. Thus the question 
of principle in the argument quoted does not 
arise, and I should imagine it was also so 
in Roman law. Most penal laws are involun- 
tary. 

HEUREEKA. 


A TEST OF PATERNITY (clxxxix. 279; 

exc. 65)—That the potency of the 
“ couvade ” still holds rustic minds may be 
seen from Mr. Robert Gibbings’ book ‘ Com- 
ing Down the Wye’ (first published in 1942), 
On his way from Bredwardine to Arthurs 
Stone above Dorstone, Mr. Gibbings met an 
old man who “ was going to see his son-in- 
law who was ill, having the sickness for his 
wife, who was with child. Why, yes, it often 
happened. Indeed, he knew of a case where 








a man who wasn’t even married to a girl was 
ill every morning. That proved he was the 
father.” 


L. M. W. 


UNANSWERED QUERIES (s.v. ‘ Memor- 

abilia,’ exc. 111).—I certainly think that 
all queries should be indexed and that you 
would be well advised to devote a whole 
number of *‘N. and Q.’ to all those not yet 
replied to, such a number would perhaps put 
your correspondents on their mettle and lead 
to some intensive reading. Between 1904 and 
1931 there are many of my replies to ques- 
tions which led me to consult many books 
which would not have ordinarily come 
within my ken. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


Even if a query is not answered, it fre- 
quently, from its wording, affords a searcher 
useful information and clues. To omit it 
from your index would mean that a reader 
consulting ‘ N. and Q.’ for a particular name 
or subject, might have to wade through a 
whole volume—a most laborious task. 


WILFRED H. HOLpeEn. 


The majority, if not all questions, are in- 
formative. Therefore it seems inadvisable 
to omit from the index queries which have 
not elicited replies. 

E. W. SwAnrTON. 


Some queries undoubtedly consist of a 
statement of fact, the query being somewhat 
incidental to the fact, and the fact being 
possibly of considerable importance. For 
example, take the first query in issue of 
23 March 1946. Supposing no one replies as 
to Daubigny’s Club, it would be unfortunate 
if there were no index reference to it, seeing 
that it certainly existed and was frequented 
by Royalty, and might later be identified. 


P. D. Munpy. 


I see great objections to the omission of 
unanswered queries, if you can say such a 
query exists. One of my first contributions 
to your pages answered a query of over forty 
years before; the query appeared on 28 
Dec. 1861, my answer on 24 Dec 
1904. It is possible you are not aware how 
often your back numbers are read. 


LEOPOLD A. VIDLER. 
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SOME DERBYSHIRE WORDS (cxc. 84, 

130).—“* Starve” is defined by Skeat as 
to die of hunger or cold and it would appear 
that its common use referred to the condition 
last named. The word “ starvation” imply- 
ing death from famine appears to have been 
first used by Henry Dundas, afterwards Vis- 
count Melville, in a debate in the Commons 
in 1775. The word in this connection was 
then so unfamiliar as to earn him the nick- 
name of “ starvation Dundas.” 


Noe. DEERR. 


YEATS'S “MY OWN MUSIC” (clxxxix. 

167).—Carroll’s “Jabberwocky” (“Twas 
brillig”), which I inadvertently included in 
my list of poems exemplifying what I call 
“folk-rhythm ” (sing-song, chant), rather 
illustrates “ counterpoint.” The line in ques- 
tion is “ And the mome raths outgrabe.” 
Had the “out” been omitted this would 
have become folk-rhythm. 


R. G. HowartTH. 


BOTANY BOOK (cxc. 122).—The answer 

to the enquiry of PaT concerning the 
Fragrant Butterbur (Winter Heliotrope or 
Sweet-scented Coltsfoot, Petasites fragrans), 
is that it flowers from December to Feb- 
ruary. 

It is not an English native, but has become 
naturalised in certain parts of the south of 
England. I cannot speak of the north. It is 
(or was) particularly abundant in Madron 
churchyard (Cornwall), ‘Land’s End’ by 
W. H. Hudson should be looked at for some 
interesting references to this plant. I have 
not Johns before me, but if he states that 
Butterbur blooms in April-May he is of 
course mistaken, and it looks as if he has 
muddled up this flower with some other. Its 
very name, Winter Heliotrope, gives the lie 
to John’s description. The scent of the 
flower is like unto vanilla or heliotrope. As 
Richard Jefferies said long ago, many so- 
called botanists just copy and compile from 
one another and the result is that original 
errors are copied and perpetuated from book 
to book. 

SAMUEL J. LOOKER. 


A FRENCHMAN IN LONDON (clxxxix. 

269).—I am mystified as to the meaning 
of the letter f in the prices. Evidently it is 
not “ francs.” Possibly f is intended mean- 





ing “ sols” now written “sous.” If long f 
is intended and the printers are not in a posi- 
tion to print that letter I think the short s 
should be used, 

Long f is of course absolutely distinct 
from f and has no connection therewith. 


H. V. Bor ey. 


_ [We also were mystified, and are now en- 
lightened.—Ep.] 


Two PULPITS (cxc. 80).—I see from my 

notes that two pulpits occur at St. Sepul- 
chre’s Church, Holborn, one on each side of 
the choir; also in Worcester Cathedral, where 
the sixteenth century example—used by the 
Puritan preachers appointed by the City 
Corporation—was relegated to the choir 
when Sir Gilbert Scott erected another at the 
head of the nave. 

At St. James’s, Piccadilly—though outside 
the present query—in addition to the pulpit 
inside, another was built on to the external 
wall. This latter pulpit was destroyed during 
the raids. 

RONALD F,. NEWMAN. 


LORD LIEUTENANT (cxc. 80).—In Ernest 

A. Baker’s ‘ New English Dictionary,’ 
London: 1932, the abbreviation is given as 
L.L. I have never seen it so used. 


RONALD F. NEWMAN. 
AY AND SOURCES WANTED (clxxxiii. 


1. “The rich have become richer and the poor 
have become poorer.” This is Shelley, in “A De- 
fence of Poetry’ (1821) in the sixteenth paragraph 
from the end. Shelley’s criticism of the contem- 
porary Utilitarians is well worth consulting. 


D. Q. 


UTHOR WANTED (cxc. 123).—Since sending 

you this query I read a book of poems b 
Ruth Pitter called ‘A Trophy of Arms’ and felt 
so certain from the evidence of style alone, that 
she must be the author of the lines quoted that 
I wrote to ask her if it were so. She tells me 
that they are part of a long poem called ‘ Fowls 
Celestial and Terrestial or The Angels of the Mind,’ 
published in 1934 in ° A Mad Lady’s Garland.’ As 
my sole acquaintance with these lines was through 
seeing them quoted in a ‘Crystal Casket,’ an auto- 
biography by Mary Butts, without any indication 
whatever of the author, I am very pleased with 
this evidence of the power of style and manner to 
convey identification to a poetry lover. 


SAMUEL LOOKER. 
Billericay. 
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____ The Library. 


Sophocles: Oedipus at Colonus. Translated 
by R. C. Trevelyan. (Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 3s. 6d.) 

ME. Trevelyan is by this time a well-tried 

and accomplished translator. So this 
paper-covered booklet is welcome and will, 
we hope, reach readers with no Greek. 

Sophocles is one of the world’s greatest mas- 

ters of style and in old age he presented the 

end of that Oedipus the King whose self- 
wrought disasters won him fame in an earlier 
play. The Introduction gives us enough 
from Dr. Sheppard to realise the situation 
and uses a jotting by Macaulay which leads 
to some sound comments by the translator. 

In fact, the scenes with Creon and Polynices 

are important revelations of the character of 

the beggared hero, who has only to know 
that he has benefits to confer to burst into 
his old style of strong and assured speech. 

He had always found self-restraint difficult 

and here he could curse like an ancient 

Prophet. This is a noble play, in which, as 

often, Sophocles dwells on what we expect 

from a noble mind. So we are very glad that 

Mr. Trevelyan has not been led away by that 

zeal for vulgar English which is ready now- 

adays to spoil anything. He follows Jebb’s 
text and here and there stays close to his 

prose version. The Choruses are always a 

difficulty, and when reduced to rhyming 

verse depart notably from the Greek. 

Whitelaw in his excellent translation fol- 

lowed the lead of ‘Matthew Arnold in un- 

rhymed lines. Mr. Trevelyan has done the 
same and pleases us well. Such verse may 
be readily accepted in an age which often 
overthrows the tyranny of rhyme. Here is 

a specimen: 

Oh would that I now might be 

Where the foe, soon brought to bay, 

Will join battle with clash of bronze, 

Whether on the Pythian shore, or by that torchlit 

strand 

Where the Goddesses reveal 

Dread mysteries to mortals, on whose lips 

The Hierophant bas laid 

The golden seal of silence. 

In rendering the iambics Mr. Trevelyan 
always shows good taste and keeps to the 
Greek. He seeks variety by the fairly fre- 

quent addition of an extra syllable at the end. 








Thus he uses “country” where “land 
would do. No translator can hope to r i 
duce the magic of Sophocles when he is at 
his greatest. There are, however, no fi F 
lines such as Plumptre and Fransklin, Profes. 
sor of Greek at Cambridge, admitted in : 
versions, and Mr. Trevelyan has risen to the 
occasion when he comes to the great speech 
recounting the mysterious end of Oedipus, 
We do not know why he retains “ Oimoji” 
when “ Ah! me” or “ Ay me,” used else 
where, is available. These exclamations are 
always a trial to our more reserved habit of 
mind and Jebb himself omits a row of three 
uttered by the Chorus at one point. 


OBITUARY: ARTHUR L. Humpureys. 


__ A few days ago, at his pleasant old house 
in Reading, died one of our oldest and most 
constant contributors—Arthur Humphreys, 
A great bookman and an indefatigable re 
searcher he imparted to readers of these 
pages his wide and peculiar knowledge on” 
a vast range of subjects over a period of 
nearly forty years. Reference to Series 
(1910-'15), when the convenient custom 
obtained of indexing contributions under the 
names of authors as well as under subject 
matters, shows that no fewer than 140 entries 
were attributed to Humphreys during those 
six years on topics ranging from ‘ Almanacs, 
Diminutive ’ to ‘ Zadig of Babylon.’ His 
earliest contribution appears to have been 
made in Sept. 1908 and few, if any, volumes 
since then were without some informing note 
or article from his pen. Present-day readers 
will remember his more recent articles ( 
early Coachbuilders of Long Acre and Dil- 
gence Services; these, I think, must have beet 
the last times we saw his signature in these 
columns. The obituary notice which ap 
peared in The Times on 22 March, the day 
following his death, mentioned his more 
important works but omitted the ‘ History of 
East Hendred,’ which is held up as a model 
for local historians. Himself a native 
Somerset he compiled a very full and u 
book on ‘ Somersetshire Parishes.’ His lo 
connection with the firm of Hatchard, 
which he rose to the position of senior parr 
ner, is a memorable chapter in the history 
of bookselling. 


he 
AMBROSE HEAL. © 
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